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ABSTRACT 

To test the hypothesis that two classes of variables 
(perceived parental influence and student work values) would mediate 
the relationship between parents' background and educational and 
occupational aspirations for high school stvidentSy a questionnaire 
was administered to 437 high school sophomores in a northeastern 
city. Analysis of the data revealed that two measures of parental 
influence (student perceptions of parents' interests in students' 
school work and parents' hopes that the student will attend college) 
did serve as aiediators, while two ohher measures (active pressure an 
parental involvement) dii not. It was also learned that work values 
did not operate as an intervening variable in the relationship 
between social origin and aspirations. The basic path for boys 
through which parental background was related to career aspirations, 
according to the study is: Parental Background--Parents' 
Interest — Parents' Hopes for College — Student's Own College 
Plans — Student's Planned Occupation. The path for girls was quite 
different. Girls perceive less parental support -^or their educationa 
activities than do boys and they are more independent of their 
parents' socioeconomic background. An analysis of the students' work 
values are revealed differences which the authors comment upon. 
Statistical tables are included. (AG) 
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Tins rer>onrch rociisoJ on v;ork valuns and four if^-^aMn^r". or 
j^uT'OLal i nf hiencG- as iriodijators of tho rol a I: i onsh i p hoi.-.7(=fMi '.;or.iri'i fiy^i';;n 
and plans for college and career. Data v;oro collected by rpiest ionnai re 
from 437 liigh school sophoniores in a northeastern city. Path analysis 
revealed that tv/o measures of parental influence (student perceptions 
of parents' interest in students' school work and parents' hopes that 
their child v/ill attend college) served as mediators, v/hile activ-^ 
pressure and involvement from parents" did not. Contrary to predictions, 
students' work values did not mediate the relationship between parental 
background and career aspirations. The students' work values differed 
markedly from the values of members of occupations to which they aspired. 

It was argued that as the students become more vocationally mature 
(e.g,5 in college), their values become more crystallized and more strongly 
related to occupational plans. The basic path linking social origin to 
career plans (parental background parental influence students' college 
plans ^ students* occupational plans) was found to be strongly moderated 
by sex; this path was stronger and clearer for boys than for the total 
sample, while parental background did not enter the path at all for girlc. 
Girls perceived less parental interest and p>^essure regarding their school 
work than did boys. 



On Ifitiori li nq A Career: 
Tlic Influence of Sex, Values, and Parents 



INTRODUCTION 



Cons i cleivtbl 0 research in the past cieeacle has i nves Li r|a t^vl tlb* enures 
of ediicaLional and occupational attainrrent. Two basic a|)proaches have 
en:erged from tin's research. The first is represented primarily by Blau 
and Duncan's (1967) v;ork describing the relationship between social origin 
of a student and the educational and occupational levels; he or she achieves. 
They found that a father's education and the social status of hib occupation 
ware significantly related to his offspring's edacatiorial attainrrient, which 
was» in turn, associated with the latter's attai^-^ed job leval, Rehberg 
and Westby (1966-1967) reported that father's occupation, father's educa- 
tion, and family size each had a significant effect on high school males* 
educational plans, even when the other two variables v/ere held constant. 
Both ability and socio-economic factors have a direct effect on educational 
choice after high school (Schoenfeldt, 1968), but the two types of causal 
variables are not con.pensatory ; that is, v/hat a person lacks in ability 
cannot be compensated for by his family background, and vice versa. 

The second basic approach of previous research has centered on social 
psychological factors which mediate the relationship between social origin 
and educational and occupational attainment. The emphasis has been on 
the process through which social origin is translated into choices of 
college and vocation, and subsequent performance. The present study follows 
this process approach^^d' and will examine several potential mediating 
factors in the relationship between origin and attainment: students' work 
values and different types of parental influence. 
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Kalil (19r)3) was the first: to sl:udy the effocts oT pnrrMital inf liirMir.p 
on Ofldcational and occfipalional aspirations. Me fowml a sl:ronrj r^.Oation- 
sfnp bot:v/con father's occupational level and colldje plans of 
high school hoys, lie then selected 24 boys in at lease tho yoth pprccntilo 
of intelligence, of whom 12 planned to enter college and 12 did not. 
He conducted intensive interviews with each boy and his parents to explore 
reasons for college choice and inferred that parental influence was highly 
associated with college choice. KahTs interviews also disclosed that 
the high school boys who internalized the "get ahead" values of their 
parents had positive attitudes tov/ard work and school and planned for 
a college education. 

Bordua (1959-1960) demonstratad that parental stress on education 
bridged the gap between social origin and college plans. He measured 
parental stress p^.^rceived by 1 ,529 high school students in Massachusetts 
witli the question, "Do your parents want you to gc to college?" Me 
found that holding parental stress constant dramatically reduced the 
effect of S.E.S. and sex on college aspirationiJ. Simpson (1962) also 
found a significant relationship between parental influence (advice from 
parents that their son enter the professions) and aspired occupation of 
917 lower-and middle-class high school boys. 

Evidence for parental stress as a mediating variable has accumulated 
(Eoyle, 1966; Rehberg and Westby, 1966-67). Sewell and Shah (1968) used 
path analysis to compare the direct and indirect effects of parental en- 
couragement for college, social class, and ability on the college plans 
of 10,318 randomly selected Wisconsin high school seniors. For both 
males and females, social c"!ass and ability had direct effects on parental 
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cMK:oin\T!;^'^nv.'!nt and colleg'^ plans, but: parontal cncouracjonicnt had llio 
stronqcst direct effect on collerjo plans. 

Scwell, el al. (1 969) and Sc-woll, et al. (1970) m':^asijrod bnlh 
teachers' and parents' encouragement for college and friends' college 
plans in a longitudinal study of educational occupational a 'cLii r.i.i'Mit of 9^9 
Wiscoi^sin school boys. The ttiroe sources of influence were coinhined Lo 
form a factor called "influence of significant others." This factor was 
a critical mediating variable in a path model leading from S.E.S. to 
occupational attainment. It correlated with both educational and (Kcupa- 
tional aspirations more strongly than did any of the other predictors, 
S.E.S. , academic performance, and mental ability. The three so''>T.es of 
influence were not analyzed separately, however, to determine which 
reference group liad the strornjest influences on students' plans. 

Williams (197^^) compared the impact of peers' college plans, and 
teachers' and parenfs' expectations for college on the college plans of 
3,687 Canadian high school students. Parents' expectations explained 
explained nearly 35% of the variance in student college plans while 
teachers' expectations explained less than 6^^^ peers ' aspirations ex- 
plained less than 2%. Among the student's most relevant reference 
groups then, parents--as opposed to teachers and peers — seem to have the 
most impact on the student's educational and occupational aspirations. 

All of the studies then, are consistent with a casual model in which 
parental influence mediates the relationship between parental background 
and students' college and career plans. 

Values and A^-,pi rations 

Perhaps the most subtle influence on a student's educational and 
occupational plans is his parents* work "values (attitudes toward work ih^ 



in (lOMoral). It is well known tliat for ^ho adult populaf.ion, v/ork 
valutas are si gn'i ficantly linkocl to clifforont aspects of social ori(|in, 
sucli as S.t.S., sex, age, race, social class, and occi^pational fac(;ors 
(Centers, 1949; Norse and Weiss, 1955; Friedlander, 1965, 1066; Kohn 
and Schooler, 1969; Shappell, et al . , 1971; and Wollack, et al . , 1971). 
Tfiere is also evidence that the work values of students are associated 
witfi background and situational characteristics of their parents. 
For example, students' work values differ as a function of the social 
class of their parents and of the type of high school (inner-city versus 
suburban) they attend (Shappell , et al . , 1971; Kohn and Schooler, 1969). 
Boyle (1966) and Steffire (1959) reported significant differences in 
v/ork values of high school students who do and do not plan to attend 
college. Finally, high school and college students differ in work values 
(Wagman, 1965). 

A question which has not been carefully investigated is whether 
high school students internalize the v/ork values of their parents and 
use them as a basis for their educational and occupational plans. fCahl 
(1953) first suggested that students internalize the values of their 
parents in deciding whether to attend college. More recently, Sewel 1 and 
Shah (1969) and Williams (1972) have alluded to student values as a 
potential determinant of aspirations. Kohn (1963: 471) had defined values 
as "a bridge between social structure and behavior". If this is the case, 
then one would expect student work values to be a link in the path of 
variables connecting social origin to student plans for college and career. 



X'l?_ ProsonI: Study 

The current invostigation focused on variables of perceived parenCal 
influence and student work values which mediate the path from social oriyin 
to student aspirations. The various forms that parental influence might 
take have not been carefully addressed in previous research. Terms like 
"stress", "urge", and "encouragement", have been used in separate question- 
naires by previous investigators, but different types of parental influence 
have never been compared in a single study. In the present study, there- 
fore, four measures of parental influence v/ere selected to range from 
non-specific, relatively passive support to specific, active influence; 
these were: (1) parental interest in the student's school work, (2) 
the student's perception of his parents' desire for him to go to college, 
(3) pressure from parents to do well in school, and (4) involvement of 
parents in planning the student's class schedule. 

The model to be tested in the present research is as follows. 
Parental background, particularly father's occupation, will be related 
to the parental influences the student perceives. These parental in- 
fluences, in turn, will be related to the work-related values which the 
student develops. Largely on the basis of his or her own work values, 
the student will aspire or not aspire to attend college. The student's 
college plans, in turn, will be strongly related to his or her later 
occupational plans. This model is illustrated in Figure 1. 

Figure 1 about here 
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Two related issues are also of interest here. First, is t:lie impact 
or paroni.al bacKjrouricI , the same for male and female students? Given the 
differential socialization of boys and girls (Bird:, 196B), vie v/oiild expect 
to find sex differences, although no specific hypothesis are offered. 
Also, we plan to examine the differences between students who plan to 
attend college, those who plan not to, and whose who are undecided. Our 
particular interest here will be the undecided group, in hopes that we 
can find clues about which route they might eventually follow. 

f€THOD 

Subjects were 437 high school sophomores in a city of 19,500 in 
the northeast. The subjects' parents represented a wide range of occupa- 
tions and educational levels. The city has been recognized as one in 
which people from a range of social backgrounds live well together, with 
a high level of involvement in civic affairs. A questionnaire was 
administered to the entire group of students in one class period. Students 
were assured that their responses would be confidential and were asked 
not to sign their names. 

The variables included ir the study were operationally defined as 
follows: Occupational Levels of Mother and Father ( Mother's Occupation and 
Father's Occupation ) were coded on a 9 point scale of job level (after a 
scale of job categories developed by the federal government, 1969). The 
scale varied from managers and officials (scored 9) to service workers 
(scored 1). Educational Attainments of Mother and Father ( Mother's Educa- 
tion and Father's Education ) werq coded on a 6 point scale ranging from 
post-coVIege education (6) to eighth grade or less (1). 

Students revealed their Own CiJllege Plans by checlting "YES, MAYBE, or 



NO" to tlio question, "Do you plan to go to a four-year collGgc?" 
Scores were given as follows: YES 3, MAYBE = 2, NO - 1, Studonts 
responded in tlie same way to "Do your parents want you to go to College?" 
to provide Parents' Hopes f or College, 

Students answered three questions to provide indexes on their 
parents' influence in their school life, "flow much interest do your 
parents show in your school work?" v/as intended as a measure of parents' 
relatively non-specific support of the student. Responses on a 4-'point 
scale from "little" to "very strong" provided a measure of Parents ' 
Inter st . A similar 4-point scale of Parents' Pressure was obtained from 
the question, "How much spoken or unspoken pressure for good school per- 
formance do you feel from home?" Students answered the question, "How 
involved are your parents in planning what subjects you take in school?" 
on a 3-point scale from "I plan my schedule on my own", (1) "We talk 
it over and then I decide", (2) "My parents decide what I should take", 
(3) as a measure of Parents ' Involvement . 

Planned Occupation was the occupation students planned to enter 
after their education was completed and was coded on the same 9-point 
scale used to code the parents* occupational levels. 

Work values v/ere measured with The Survey of Work values (SWV: 
Wollack e;t a/^. , 1971). Students endorsed statements on a G-point scale 
of agreement. 

The values and their definitions are given below. 

Social Status of Job: the effect the job alone has on 

a person's standing among his friends, relatives, and co-workers, 

in his own eyes and/or in the eyes of others. 



Activity PreforGnce: a prGferencG by the person to koop 
himself active and busy on his job* 

Job Involvement: the degree to which a person takes an 
active interest in co-vvorkers and company functions and desir- s 
to contribute to job-related decisions. 

Attitude toward Earnings: the value an individual places 
in making money on the job. 

Intrinsic Work Values: the satisfaction a person derives 
from doing the work his job requires, independent of any exter- 
nal rewards. 

Conventional Ethic: the belief that work represents the 
best use of a man's time ar-d should lead to both intrinsic 
and extrinsic rewards. 

Measures of five values thought to be relevant to the 
current generation of high school and college students (Reich, 
1970; Hall, 1971) were developed by the first author for use 
in this study. 

Challenge Authority: the attitude that authority should 
be challenged especially if it is based only on age or position* 

Social Concern: a strong concern for the social value and 
social responsibility of one's work and one's employer. 

Personal Development: the belief that a person should be 
committed to his own personal development and growth through 
his work. 

Reject Exploitation: rejecting the concept of jsing others 
for one's own gains. 
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Participai:: on in Decision Making: the belief that every 
cniployee should e; -^oct and seek an active part in any decision- 
making process which affects him. 

RESULTS 

The Basic Pat h 

Means, standard deviations, and intercorrelations .for the key vari- 
able of the path analyses are shown in Table 1. 

Jable l^oibout^here_^ 

One basic path appeared consistently from the many combinations 
of parent background and work value variables subjected to path analysif> 
using the basic a priori path shown in Figure 1. 

Father's Occupation was positively linked to Parents^ Interest 
and negatively related to Attitude toward Earnings. Parents' Interest 
and Parents' Pressure were both associated 

with Attitude toward Earnings* Parents' Interest led directly to Parents' 
Pressure, Parents' Involvement and Parents' Hopes for College. Parents' 
Hopes for College was directly linked to Student^s College Plans, which 
in turn v;as linked to Planned Occupation. The main path, then, was from 
Father's Occupation to Parents' Interest to Parents' Hopes for College 
to Student^s College Plans to Planned Occupation, shown in Figure 2. 

Several observations can be made from Figure 2. Parents' Involvement 
and Parents* Pressure, representing active attempts by parents to influence 
their child's school work and futur-e goals, had no impact on the students 
future pl^»^s. On the other hand, Parents' Interest, a more subtle influence 
from home, mediated social origin and student aspirations. 
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Gonerally, student's v/ork values showed low correlations with 
other variables in Figure 2. One exception. Attitude toward Earni.ngs, 
was linked to parents* background as v/ell as Parents' Pressure and 
Parents' Interest, perhaps because it is a very specific value and is 
easily coimnunicated. The more general Intrinsic Work Values was associ- 
ated only with Attitude toward Earnings. 

Of the parental educational and occupational variables Father's 
Occupation had the strongest impact on parental attitudes and student 
plans and values. A direct link remained between Father's Occupation 
and Planned Occupation, even when the mediating variables had been held 
constant. A similar but weaker relationship existed when Mother's 
Occupation was substituted for Father's Occupation, but Mother's Occupa- 
tion was not significantly correlated with either Attitude toward Earnings 
or Parents' Interest. When the path began with either Father's or 
Mother's Education, there^ was a direct link to Student's College Plans, 
but neither parent's education was related to Parents' Interest. 

Hence, father's occupation had a more signifi cant affect on other 
variables in the basic path than did either parent's education, despite 
the fact that thp scale of occupational level was cruder than the measure 
of education. That is, errors in the assignment of jobs of occupationa*! 
categories undoubtedly weakened the ordinal nature of the occupational 
scale. The critical influence on the high school student's aspirations 
and values is what his father lives with (his job), instead of his 
parent's educational achievements, which, occurred 15 or 20 years ago. 
Kohn and Schooler (1969) reported that the actual job conditions which a 
father faces daily were significantly correlated with his children's values 
even after educational and occupational positions were held constant.. 
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Sex Hi fferonces 

The path for males (n = 207) was the same as that for the total 
sample, but the path coefficients v/ere much stronger. The path for 
females (n = 225) was quite different from that for the total sample. 

Boys reported significantly (t > 2.9; ^< .001) more Parents' 
Interest and Parents^ Pressure than girls did, although Parents' Involve- 
ment did not differ for males and females. Plans to attend college and 
level of aspired occupation were approximately the same for both groups. 
Therefore, although both boys and girls had similar gcals, the boys 
perceived more parental support of those goals. 

In general, the path for girls was considerably simpler than the 
path for boys (see Figure 3). Father's Occupation was 

Figure 3 about here 

not significantly related to any other variables for girls, and 
Mother's Occupation was related (negatively) only to Attitude toward 
Earnings. None of the educational and occupational variables v/as linked 
to Parents' Interest reported by girls. Furthermore, no variables in 
the basic path (except Mother's Occupation) were associated with work 
values of girls. For the boys, on the other hand. Father's Occupation 
was linked directly to Attitude toward Earnings, Parents* Interest, and 
Planned Occupation. Attitude toward Earnings was also related to Parents* 
Interest and Parents' Pressure. 

Occupatio n al and College Plans 

The occupational aspirations of this sample of high school students 
were very high, with a mean occupational level of 7.0 for boys and 6.5 
for girls on a 9-point scale ranging from service workers (1) to managers 
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Over 60% of tlie sciiclonts plannned to become professionals, requiring 
at least a university degree. At first glance, this seemed unrealistic 
until we realised that 46% definitely planned to attend college, and 
another 28% were undecided. Of the students who will or may go to 
college, nearly 84% plan to become professionals. Those students with 
no college aspirations were planning for careers as skilled tradesmen 
or clerical and office workers. Regardless of intended occupation, 
students' work values were markedly different from the work values of 
persons employed in those occupations. 

Col lege Plans 

Students who planned to attend college or were undecided perceived 
significantly (jt > 2.00; p < .05) more parental interest in their school 
work than those who did not plan to continue their education beyond high 
school (see Tabic 2). 

l2ble^2_^about_^here 

Pressure and involvement from parents, however, did not differ for the 
three groups. 

The means of the "Maybe" group in Table 3 revealed some interesting 
inconsistencies. This group resembled the "Yes" group more on father's 
background (Father's Occupation and Father's Education), but it resembled 
the "No" group more on Mother's background (Mother's Occupation and 
Education). In addition, the "Maybe" group was more similar to the "Yes" 
group in Parents' Hopes for College and Parents' Interest. In view of 
the key role played by Father's Education, Father's Occupation, Parents' 
Interest and Parents* Hopes for College, we would predict that most of 
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the students falling into the "Maybe" group vnll eventually go to 
college. 

Correlations among the educational and occupational variables 
for parents fell into striking patterns v/hen the sample v/as divided 
into three college groups (see Table 3). 

T2ble_^3_^about_^here 

For the "Yes" group, correlations between Father* s Education and 
Father's Occupation and between Mother's Education and Mother's 
Occupation were both positive and significant, showing a congruence 
within each parent's educational background and current occupational 
level. Similarly, mean educational and occupational levels of both 
parents were similar (See Table 2). Furthermore, correlations betv/een 
Father's Education and Mother's Education, and Father's Occupation 
and Mother's Occupation were positive (see Table 3). Thus, there 
v/as congruence betv/een parents. All signals from home would then 
be consistent and in favor of the student's continuing education. 

For the "No" group. Father's Occupation and Father's Education 
v/ere not significantly correlated, but Mother's Occupation and Mother's 
Education were. The educational attainments of both parents were corre 
lated, but their occupational levels were not related. Therefore, 
although the parents tended to have similar educational backgrounds, 
(mean educational levels in Table 2 were almost identical), the father' 
education was at variance with his occupational level. The student may 
receive inconsistent advice about college from his parents, with the 
father arguing against it. And since the path data revealed the father 
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as the key parent influencing college plans, the student's decision 
against further education is understandable. 

The "Maybe" group, hov/ever, may be receiving conflicting signals 
from the tv/o parents. Although congruence was found betv/een education 
and occupation for both the father (]i = .42 ; £< .01) and for the mother 

= .31 ; £< .01), the correlations between the father's and 
nx)ther's background variable v/ere quite low. In addition, the differ- 
ences between mean Father's Occupation and Mother's Occupation and between 
mean Father's Education and Mother 's .Education in Table 2 were greater 
than for the other two groups. The student, then, may be faced with two 
widely different educational and occupational models at home, each of 
which is internally consistent; this condition could result in consider- 
able inter-parent conflict. 

Difference in Work Values 

Work values of the sample of high school sophomores differed 
markedly from those of college students and various employed groups 
(see Table 4). 

Table 4 about here 

The high school students (especially the males) scored considerably 
higher in Attitude tov;ard Earnings and lower in Activity Preference, 
Job Involvement, Instrinsic Work Values, and Conventional Ethic. There- 
fore, the high school students strongly valued money and de-emphasized 
the conventional Protestant Ethic and intrinsic rewards of work. They 
were more similar in work values to a. sample of 110 hard-core unemployed 
persons (Goodale, 1973) than to semi-skill-d and unskilled workers (see Table 

Table 5 about here 
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In general, high schoo] girls v/ere closer lo che work values of 
the normative groups in Table 4 than were boys, and to this extent the 
girl's values were more mature than boys. Girls scored significantly 
( t_ > 2.00; ^< .05) higher than boys in Activity Preference, Job Involve- 
ment, and Instrinsic Viork Values, while boys stressed the money and 
status of employment. Girls also scored higher thari boys in Social 
Consciousness, ( t_ > 3.00; £< .001), Reject Exploitation, and Parti- 
cipation in Decision Making. Hence the girls seeTied to have a less 
extrinsic, more personally involved attitude toward work then boys did. 

DISCUSSION 

The basic assumption of this research was that two classes of 
variables— perceived parental influence and student work val ues--wou; d 
mediate the relationship between parents' background and educational 
and occupational aspirations for high school students. The results 
indicated that parental influence did mediate this relationship, as 
predicted, while student values did not. 

The key parental influence variables in the path from parent back- 
ground to student aspirations were Parent's Interest and Parents' Hopes 
for College. The two parent influence variables which reflect more active 
involvement in the student's career. Parents' Involvement and Parents' 
Pressure, did not seem to be translated into the student's aspirations. 
Therefore, a non-directive, supportive atmosphere of high interest without 
pressure in the home appears to be the most effective influence on children's 
college and career plans. 

Another key finding was that work values did not operate as an inter- 
vening variable in the relationship between social origin and aspirations; 
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work values v/ere not significantly associated v/ith either college plans 
or desired vocation as was originally hypothesized. The strongest corre- 
lates of student's work values were the occupational levels of parents, 
and parental interest and pressure- But for samples of employed persons, 
parents' background is a far weaker correlate of work values than 
the person's own educational and occupational attainments. For example, 
Wollack et aK (1971) found that occupational level and years of schooling 
accounted for nearly 10% of the variance in subjects' v/ork values, while 
parents' educational and occupational background accounted for less than 
1% of the variance in work values. 

The basic path, then, through which parental background was related 
to a career aspirations, as identified in the present study, is as follows: 

Parental Parents' Parents* 

Background Interest Hopes for 

Col lege 

^ V ' 

(Perceived Parental Influence) 

It is important to note, however, that even though this path was obtained 
for the total sample, it emerged even more strongly and clearly for the 
boys, while a quite different path was found for girls. This finding 
supports the now-familiar point that any theory of career choice and 
socialization must include sex as a central variable* 

The parent appears to serve as a role model to which students refer 
in making their college and career plans. Problems may arise, however, 
when students perceive their parents as two conflicting model s^ This 



Student's 
Own 

Col lege 
Plans 



Student ' s 

Planned 

Occupation 
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was true in the case of students who were undecided about going to 
college. The inconsistency in the educational backgrounds and current 
occupational status of their parents may have influenced the uncertainty 
of college plans for this group of students. 

Stud ent Work Values 

One of the most striking findings of this study was the wide disparity 
between work values of high school sophomores and those of college students 
and regularly employed persons. De-emphasis of the intrinsic rewards of 
work and emphasis on money and status may reflecttiie financial condition 
of adolescents and also their lack of work experience. The salary and 
status resulting from full-time v/ork are relatively specific and easily 
communicated, and high school students, often in the position of seeking 
status and having to ask for money, may focus on these tangible outcomes 
of employment. Intrinsic rewards such as feeling highly involved in one's 
work or taking pride in a job well done are relatively non-specific and 
are probably difficult to communicate to someone who has^hot had similar 
job related experience. 

Both of these key findings concerning work values — disparity between 
values of students and employed persons, and atypical correlates of students 
work values— suggest that the. students' values are likely to change. Data 
in Table 2 imply that with increasing age and exposure to work (i.e., 
moving from left to right from high school to college students), students' 
work values become more similar to the values of seasoned members of their 
chosen occupation through a process of socialization. Longitudinal evidence 
of this process has been reported by Schein (1967). 
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Data of the present study also indicate the high school student 
v;ork values are not related to his ov;n occupational or edticational plans; 
instead his values are related to his parents' occupational level. Among 
college students, however, personal values are associated with occupational 
plans (Rosenberg, 1957). Similarly, among people at a later life stage, (i 
employed adults)50ne's own occupational level is strongly correlated with 
v;ork values (e.g., Friedlander, 1965). Therefore, the referent for one's 
work values seems to shift from his parents (in high school) to his job 
and co-workers (in adulthood). 

Sex Differences 

There were nosignificant sex differences in college plans and 
level of aspired vocation for the current sample. Girl's work values 
were more idealistic and more like those of employed persons than were 
the work values of boys. Males and females reported the same level of 
parents' desire for them to go to college, but girls perceived less 
parental interest in their school work than boys did. This seems con- 
sistent with the rapidly accumulating evidence that parents encourage 
educational attainments and work careers more for boys than^ for girls 
(Bird, 1968; Horner, 1968). 

Parental background had far less impact on perceived parental 
interests, work values, and occupational aspirations of girls than 
boys in the present study. However, Williams (1972) hypothesized that 
socioeconomic background would have a graater relationship tvo parents' 
aspirations for girls than for boys. He reasoned that college was viewed 
by all parents as a n^icessity for success of males, but only parents of 
high socioeconomic status would advocate the importance of a college 
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cducation for girls. His data, hov/ever* showed no sex differences. 
Upon closer examination of our data, we found that there was a stronger 
path between father's occupation and parents* college hopes for girls 
than for boys (path coefficient = .15, n.s., for girls; and -.13 n.s., 
for boys). The difference between these paths v/as significant (p < .001)^ 
thereby supporting Williams' prediction if not his results. Similarly, 
Sewell and Shah (1968) reported a larger path coefficient between S.E.S. 
and parents' desire for college for girls than for boys. However, when 
Parents' Interest is introduced into -the model, the impact of parental 
background diminishes for girls, but not for boys. 

It appears that girls experience less generalized parental support 
for their educational activies (as measured by Parents' Interest) than 
boys and that the amount they do receive is less affected by parents' 
background than that received by boys. Yet a specific goal, like college, 
does receive as much parental support for girls as for boys, and for girls, 
support for. college is more dependent upon socioeconomic background than 
it is for boys. The work values of girls are also less related to parental 
background or attitudes and to the students' aspirations than are the 
work values of boys. Occupational plans, on the other hand, are more 
related to the personal college plans of girls than of boys. 

All of thi se findings suggest that girls are more independent of 
the socioeconomic background of their parents in formulating their career 
aspirations. This fits with our general perception that is is more appro- 
priate for, say, the daughter of a professional person to become an hourly 
worker than it is for the son of a professional. The other side of this 
greater autonorry, however, is that girls also receive less support from 
the parents* background. Even their work values are separated more from 
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the parents' influence, and girls apparently have less opportunity 
than boys to integrate their work values with their career aspirations. 
Girls, in short, are less likely than boys to inherit the career 
attainments of their parents. 
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FOOTNOTES 

^This research was supported in part by a grant from the 

Ford Foundation to the Department of Administrative Studies, York 

University. We would like to express our appreciation to Lois Lehman 

of Educational Research Associates, for providing the opportunity to 

conduct the study and for her collaboration in the execution of the 

study. We are also grateful to the students and staff of the high 

school involved, for their cooperation. 
2 

The occupational categories were reported by the Joint 
Reporting Committee, Equal Employment Opportunity, in Employer informa- 
tion report EEO-1 . Standard form 100, '!24-R0002, 100-116, January, 1969. 
3 

The Survey of Work Values contains 54 items developed to measure 
six work values derived from the non-secular Protestant Ethic. The 
internal consistency of the 9-item subscales varies from .55 to .66, 
and test-retest reliabilities range from ,64 to .71. The SWV may be 
scored on six additional scales derived from factor analysis of items. 
SWV scores have discriminated meaningfu'',ly among occupational groups 
and have correlated with biographical variables theoretically and 
empirically linked to work values. 
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